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AMERICAN CONTROL OF ENGLAND'S 
FOOD SUPPLY. 



BY J. D. WHELPLEY. 



Me. Cabnegie recently expressed the opinion that no power 
could long wage war against the United States, because the 
United States controls the food supply of the world. This state- 
ment may be considered as somewhat too sweeping, for an undoubt- 
ed exception would be Eussia, which is a food-exporting coun- 
try. Prance and Germany, while heavy importers of food stuffs, 
also possess great agricultural resources, which, in an emergency, 
would develop corresponding power of resistance to famine. As 
applied to England, however, Mr. Carnegie's statement is abso- 
lutely true. If the United States were suddenly to stop all present 
regular exportations of meat and breadstuffs to the United King- 
dom, the first effect would be an enormous rise in prices through- 
out Europe, and it would be but a few weeks before the English 
people would be threatened by dire famine, with no possible relief 
in sight so long as commercial relations with the United States 
were suspended. This is not a matter of conjecture. It is sus- 
ceptible of mathematical demonstration. 

England's total importations amount annually to over two 
billion dollars in value. Of this vast aggregate, nearly forty per 
cent., or about 900 million dollars, is food for the people of the 
United Kingdom. Meat and other animal products are purchased 
to the amount of 600 million dollars, and breadstuffs and other 
vegetable food products to the amount of 300 million dollars. 
Of the total importation of food staples by the United Kingdom, 
the United States furnishes about 540 million dollars, or sixty 
per cent. Of the great national meat bill, twenty-seven per cent., 
or about 160 million dollars, is paid to the United States; and 
of the trade in breadstuffs, this country receives about 150 mill- 
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ion dollars, or over fifty per cent. These figures are startling in 
their magnitude ; but their full significance is realized only when 
the conditions which govern the distribution of the food supply 
of the English people are fully understood. 

The British statisticians inform us that the average citizen of 
the United Kingdom, ten years ago, consumed annually 120 
pounds of meat, and that his consumption now is 132 pounds. 
Ten years ago, he produced eighty-one pounds of this supply and 
imported thirty-nine pounds. Now he produces but seventy-eight 
pounds and imports fifty-four pounds. In brief, the English 
Citizen has largely increased the portion of meat required for his 
annual ration, and at the same time has become more dependent 
upon foreigners for the supply. 

From the same source we learn that, ten years ago, an average 
citizen of the United Kingdom consumed annually 362 pounds 
of wheat. Of this he grew 88 pounds, and he bought 274 pounds 
abroad. At the present time, this same consumer is using about 
338 pounds of wheat, of which he grows 77 pounds and imports 
261 pounds. The decrease in the percentage consumption of 
wheat is said to be due to the greater variety in the component 
parts of the ration, other vegetable foods having taken its place. 
The amount produced at home, however, has decreased in greater 
ratio than the amount imported; hence the statement holds 
good, that the people of the United Kingdom produce less bread 
and meat per capita than ever before, notwithstanding the in- 
creased demand of a larger and better-fed population. If it were 
true that the home production and the imports were distributed 
evenly throughout the United Kingdom, so that every individual 
actually bore his or her per capita share of each, the effects of a 
sudden stoppage of a large percentage of the imports could be 
endured with more or less equanimity for a considerable time, 
and with the minimum disturbance to the economics of the coun- 
try as a whole. This condition does not prevail anywhere, how- 
ever, and to a marked degree it is not the case in the United 
Kingdom. 

The British country dweller lives almost entirely upon what 
he or his neighbors produce from British soil. Well-to-do 
suburbanites and those of comfortable incomes in cities consume 
British products by preference, for reasons of taste, custom and 
local pride. The bulk of the population in large cities live almost 
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entirely upon imported breadstuffs and meats; and upon these 
people would fall the burden of any war which resulted in hamper- 
ing trade with the granaries and the slaughter-houses of the ex- 
port trade of the world. Nearly one-fifth of the entire population 
of the United Kingdom is centred in and about London. We 
need make but a superficial examination of the great markets 
of that city to become thoroughly satisfied as to the important re- 
lation held by the United States to the household economies of 
the British people. American bread and meat constitute the 
bulk of the supply of those staples ; and the only serious competi- 
tion the American purveyor encounters in most lines of the trade 
in food stuffs is from his own countrymen. 

The significance of the fact that the congested centres of popu- 
lation are dependent upon foreign food supply, cannot be over- 
estimated in considering the strategy of the situation. It is there 
the shortage would be felt first and almost immediately. Thence 
would come the cry for food ; there would spring up the panic and 
the bread riot. The war party in power would find itself embroil- 
ed in a controversy between patriotism and hunger. There can be 
little question as to which would prevail, for the hunger would 
continually increase. There would be no relief but through com- 
promise with offended national pride. 

For many years, thoughtful British statesmen have recognized 
the possible disastrous consequences of a war with the food-ex- 
porting nations. There has been talk of great warehouses, in 
which the Government should store grain enough to last through 
a siege of several months' duration. Nothing has been done in 
this direction, however; and the country lives from hand to 
mouth, a few days' delay in the arrival of expected shipments of 
breadstuffs or meat sending the prices skyward in the home 
markets. It has undoubtedly been reasoned by British Govern- 
ment officials that, with the greatest navy in the world at their 
disposal, supplies could be safely conveyed to the people at home 
from any foreign ports, no matter which country might be belli- 
gerent. It was probably never realized that the recalcitrant 
American colonies of one hundred years ago would in time absorb 
a majority of the food-stuff trade of the world, and by virtue of 
this fact, if no other, hold the balance of power among the 
peoples who to live must eat of civilized provender. 

Looking back upon the history of England and her colonies, to 
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find, if possible, some neglected avenue of escape from the start- 
ling dependence of the mother country upon strangers and aliens, 
we discover that the children have been left to shift for them- 
selves. They have been given a flag and allowed autonomous gov- 
ernment, but no concessions have been made to the products of 
their soil. They have been forced to develop their own resources, 
to find their own markets and to compete on equal terms with 
foreigners for the trade of their natural market at home. Some 
of these children have adopted a policy of protection through 
import duties, and have even given heavy preferential rates to 
English goods for no other reason, apparently, than that of kin- 
ship. Canada is one of these. Her concessions were made freely, 
in the hope that in return she might possibly secure a larger share 
of English patronage. 

When Canada joined with the other self-governing colonies 
and asked England to establish a five per cent, preferential in 
favor of colonial products, the rulers of England refused to give 
the matter serious consideration. Australia, with her vast graz- 
ing grounds, could have produced a large proportion of the meat 
needed by the United Kingdom ; and Canada, with her great grain 
areas, could have undoubtedly produced the bulk of the bread- 
stuffs, had England had the forethought, a quarter of a century 
ago, to give momentum to the development and growth of her 
dependencies, by buying what they had to sell before she turned 
elsewhere. It is too late now to do much in that direction. Aus- 
tralia sells the English people mutton, frozen and canned. Can- 
ada trails in upon the British market with a portion of her sur- 
plus; but the American meat-packer and the American grain- 
dealer have secured the great bulk of the trade, and have de- 
veloped the supply at the ratio necessary to keep pace with the 
demand. Should England now decide to favor her colonial pro- 
ducts by preferential tariffs, it would be at such a cost to the 
consumers of the United Kingdom that no political party would 
dare stand responsible for the measure. 

A more detailed examination of England's food importations 
will but serve to emphasize her absolute dependence upon the 
United States for her daily bread. In treating of the grand 
totals, the percentages furnished by the United States are start- 
ling; but, in dealing with some of the single items upon which 
great communities in England are almost entirely dependent for 
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food, the percentage furnished by the United States is even sen- 
sational. The percentage of the grand total is reduced by being 
made the average of many articles of trade. Some of these 
articles, which go to England largely from nearby countries of 
Europe, do not cut much of a figure in the food bill of the poorer 
classes. The hordes of people who populate the densely crowded 
sections of London care not whether fine butter comes from Den- 
mark or the United States, or whether it comes at all ; but if the 
penny loaf of bread should rise to a sixpence, or the scraggy bit 
of meat to which they are accustomed should no longer be ob- 
tainable, then things would happen in London which have been 
hinted at in the past and dreaded for the future. If that metrop- 
olis of all the world should ever disgorge a bread-hungry mob, it 
will be as though the denizens of the jungle had been let in. 

The people of the United States might well hesitate, in some 
future crisis, before they made these things possible, even should 
England's rulers ever be so blind and desperate as to ignore 
them. The American people, by their control of the English 
food supply, hold in leash the furies of famine, riot and disaster, 
which wait but the opportunity to spring at the throat of a coun- 
try hopelessly weak at her base of supplies. In event of contro- 
versy with England, it would be incumbent upon the United 
States in the cause of humanity to forbear to the utmost, for, 
once war was declared, there could be no mercy. While the great 
armed fleets of the present Mistress of the Seas were threatening 
bombardment of American cities, the lack of American bread and 
meat at home would soon avail to turn their prows away from 
American shores. Foreign manufactures can be shut out of a 
country and the nation still live, but the people cannot live with- 
out food. 

To no other country could England turn to make good the 
deficiency. All western Europe is an importer of food stuffs. 
The surplus of Russia is now exhausted before it reaches the 
United Kingdom; and, should the European supply be decreased 
by interference with the commerce of the United States, there 
would be a dangerous deficiency in the supply of nearly every 
large country of the Old World. The necessity of providing for 
the people of the European continent would not only send prices 
up, but would prevent England from securing even the small 
amount she now gets from that direction. A blockade of Amer- 
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ican ports, whether brought about by the armed force of an 
enemy or by a decree of the people of the United States them- 
selves, would so disorganize and unbalance the trade of the whole 
world as to bring about a food panic, which, while felt most 
acutely in England, would bring disaster to many other coun- 
tries as well. 

Mr. Prank H. Hitchcock, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
Markets in the Department of Agriculture, has been engaged 
for some time in securing data as to the percentage of the food 
stuffs imported into the United Kingdom which were furnished 
by the United States. Mr. Hitchcock's figures are recent, accu- 
rate, and compiled with great care and labor. They present an 
even more remarkable condition of affairs than is conveyed to 
the mind by any statement dealing merely with totals. While 
it is true that the United States furnishes only twenty-seven per 
cent, of the total value of the meat and other animal products 
imported by the United Kingdom, the actual percentage of the 
bulk of the staples upon which the people depend for food from 
day to day is very much greater. The following table shows 
within a fraction of one per cent, the strength of the United 
States in the English markets in the principal items of animal 
food: 



Articles. 

Cattle, live . 
Sheep, live 
Beef, fresh . 
Beef, salt . . 
Beef, cured . 

Bacon 

Hams 

Lard 

Pork, fresh . 
Pork, salt . . 



Total Imports of tbe United 


Percentage Furnished 


Kingdom. 


by the U. & 


495,645 head 


71 


382,833 head 


38 


462,350,560 lbs. 


70 


21,608,608 lbs. 


96 


58,019,248 lbs. 


56 


631,818,656 lbs. 


89 


201,899,040 lbs. 


89 


215,854,688 lbs. 


93 


77,884,240 lbs. 


35 


27,857,536 lbs. 


52 



All the percentages furnished by the United States of the 
above-mentioned articles of food are greatly in excess of the 
twenty-seven per cent, of the grand total. The articles in which 
the American trade lags are, mutton, which comes largely from 
Australia, and dairy products, which are largely furnished by 
Denmark, Canada, and the Netherlands. The weak points in the 
American trade in the principal items are shown as follows : 
VOL. CLXXIV. — no. 547. 51 
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Articles. 



Total Imports of the United 


Percentage Furnished 


Kingdom. 


by the U. S. 


379,999,000 lbs. 


0.09 


7,219,744 lbs. 


4 


243,934,992 lbs. 


26 


103,086,144 lbs. 


0.07 


378,393,792 lbs. 


2 


303,058,336 lbs. 


25 


10,544,336 lbs. 


4 


1,751,456 lbs. 


0.01 


168,820,780 doz. 


3 



Mutton, fresh . . 
Mutton, cured . . 

Tallow 

Oleomargarine . . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk, condensed 
Milk, other 
Eggs 



It will be noted that, with the exception of mutton, practically 
all of the items in which the United States has a small per- 
centage of the trade could be entirely dispensed with in England 
without actually starving the people into submission; but the 
items which are furnished by the United States in the largest 
proportion are those which are absolutely necessary to a continu- 
ance of life. The estimate of twenty-seven per cent, as the 
amount of the imported animal foods furnished by the United 
States is based upon values, and this accounts for the fact that 
it is not as large as might be expected after examining the figures 
of the meat importations. The dairy products run into money 
much faster than the meat products, and add largely to the total 
values. These dairy products, being furnished from western 
Europe, offset in value the amount of food sold to the United 
Kingdom by the United States, but the aggregate of their value 
is very much less significant than the aggregate values of the 1 
meat products. The enormous amount of mutton furnished by 
Australia is the only feature of the vital supply which is not 
controlled by the United States; but beef and pork are consumed 
in such greater quantities that the item of mutton, though large, 
does not save England from her absolute and startling depend- 
ence upon foreigners for her meat supplies. 

The principal grains imported for food are, wheat, of which 
the United States furnishes forty-seven per cent.; wheat flour, 
of which the United States furnishes eighty-three per cent.; 
and oatmeal, of which the United States furnishes eighty-five 
per cent. All of these percentages are much higher than that 
of the grand total, which, as stated, is fifty-three per cent. This 
total percentage is influenced, in figuring the total values, by the 
large amount of sago imported, practically all of which comes 
from India, and also by the fact that some grains are included 
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among the breadistuffs which are not all used for food. Oats is 
a notable example. Of this, the United States furnishes but 
twenty-eight per cent., the balance coming from Eussia. If the 
English food situation were considered solely in relation to the 
amount of actual meat and flour consumed, the United States 
would be shown to be unquestionably in absolute control of the 
supply, for these, after all, are the products really at issue. 

In thirty years, Great Britain has decreased the amount of 
land under the plough from about eighteen million acres to about 
fifteen million acres, three million acres having been added to the 
area of permanent pasture. The area devoted to the growing of 
breadstuff s has decreased correspondingly; and, owing to greater 
pasture room, the Jtmmber of cattle has slightly increased during 
the past thirty yesirs, although there has recently been a sharp 
decline in the visible supply, amounting to about fifty thousand 
head during the past twelve months. In the matter of sheep, 
however, there has been a loss of two and one-half per cent., 
which, considering the widespread use of mutton in the United 
Kingdom, is an indication of the increasing cost of food for live 
stock and the success of foreign competitors. Australia is crowd- 
ing the sheep industry of the mother country to the wall. Dur- 
ing the past year, the United Kingdom lost sixteen thousand head 
of horses, fifty thousand head of cattle and 647 thousand head of 
sheep from the visible supply of live stock. In no direction at 
home or in the colonies is any effort being made by England to 
increase her food resources, or to secure to herself any preference 
in the distribution of the existing supply. 

It has been suggested by practical American cattlemen who 
have personally investigated the matter, that the United Kingdom 
possessed an opportunity to largely increase the home supply of 
meat, by converting her pasture lands into great feeding grounds 
for young and lean cattle brought from abroad. In ordinary 
times, food for cattle can be imported at prices not so much 
greater than prevail in the producing areas. By bringing young 
cattle and the class of live stock known in the United States as 
" feeders " to the English pastures, and there finishing them for 
market by putting cm the weight which now brings such good 
prices in the English markets, a British farmer could find an 
excellent outlet for his energies and a profitable use for his plant. 
Even here, however, the British Government steps in and makes 
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this plan impossible by requiring that all imported cattle should 
be slaughtered within a few days after their 1 arrival on British 
soil. This is done for alleged sanitary reasons, and in response 
to a demand for so-called protection to British-grown live stock. 
The course of reasoning from which this results is not entirely 
clear to an American, to whom the opportunity seems so apparent, 
the local need being unquestionably great. This plan has all the 
more value in that the per capita supply of live stock is decreasing 
throughout the world, and a permanently higher level for meat 
prices has been universally predicted. 

The per capita exports of the United States are $18.81, and the 
per capita imports $10.58. The per capita exports of the United 
Kingdom are $31.54, and the per capita imports $58.03. These 
figures form the basis for the time-worn controversy over the 
so called " balance of trade," its real meaning, its significance, 
and its value as an indication of the industrial condition of a 
country. In considering the food supply it is sufficient to state, 
however, that a large proportion of the exports from the United 
States consists of bread and meat, while comparatively none is 
imported. In the case of the United Kingdom, a large propor- 
tion of the imports is bread and meat, and comparatively none 
of the exports. In these facts lies the gist of the situation, so 
far as the food resources of both countries are concerned. Eng- 
land's exports could be refused by a belligerent without serious 
damage, except to the exporting country; whereas the exports 
of the United States must find their way to the foreign consumer 
or the latter starves. 

With a suspension of trade relations between the United States 
and the United Kingdom would come disaster to the latter coun- 
try, other than that resulting from a shortage of food. England 
buys annually nearly 18 hundred million pounds of raw cotton. 
About 150 million pounds of this comes from the United States. 
A stoppage of these shipments would close down the mills, throw- 
ing thousands of operators out of work, and bringing about all 
the evils usually resulting from such an industrial situation. 
Leather, lumber, iron, steel, oil, and a number of other important 
staples of commerce are also secured largely from the United 
States; and a cessation of shipments of these articles would not 
only inconvenience those in the habit of using them, but would 
have immediate and disastrous effect upon many trades and in- 
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dustries. Even with trade unhampered, a distinct rise in prices 
of all foods and of the great items of supply from abroad has 
been a feature of the English markets during the past year. A 
threat of war would send these prices to such a point as to cause 
distress and disaster. War itself against the United States, the 
English base of supplies, could only result in speedy capitulation 
or inevitable ruin. 

Many interesting and important deductions might be made by 
the people of the United States from this striking situation. In 
this brief and very general survey of the situation, England has 
been the only country considered. In a more or less direct man- 
ner every one of the Powers, with the possible exception of 
Eussia, is dependent upon the United States in the matter of 
food supply. If not large importers, they are deeply concerned 
with the welfare of the consumers; and the avalanche of food 
staples poured into the markets of the world by the United States 
keeps a wholesome, strengthening and economical diet within the 
reach of the masses of people everywhere. Yet this avalanche 
is not so great, under normal conditions, as to deprive the pro- 
ducers of all profit. 

Americans are apt to refer rather disparagingly to the United 
States as a raw-material producing country, and to note with 
pride and satisfaction the increasing percentage of manufactured 
goods in the total exports. It is evident, however, that the strong 
grasp of this country upon the affairs of the world is due largely 
to these raw-material exports, and not so much to the manufact- 
ured goods. The latter enter into competition with the labor of 
countries whose entire energies are concentrated upon similar pro- 
duction, but which cannot produce enough food to keep their in- 
dustrial population alive. To expand and strengthen in every way 
the productive power of American soil, to encourage the building 
of homes upon the agricultural lands, to prevent the absorption of 
those lands by those whose purpose is other than that of tillage, 
is manifestly a wise national policy. To enable production to 
keep'pace with the growing appetite of the world, and to prevent 
the United States from losing its control of the great food supply 
necessary to satisfy this appetite, is even a more statesmanlike 
policy than to devote all time and energy to the building of great 
cities and the creation of industrial armies to be fed from abroad, to 
be perhaps dependent at intervals upon an enemy for daily bread. 
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Mr. Carnegie said : " It is indeed a great matter; for this coun- 
try to feed the whole world, as it will soon be doing. It renders us 
unassailable. No power can take a step against us, even should it 
declare war. Let our exports of food stuffs be reduced by only 
ten per cent., and prices in Europe would double; while reduce 
them fifty per cent., and the starving people of the nation that 
had made war with the United States would quickly force peace 
upon their Government." 

With his wide comprehension of the industrial iorces at work 
in the world, Mr. Carnegie has thus briefly indicated a condition 
which will do more for international peace than all the treaties 
which could be negotiated. Treaties and alliances can be set 
aside, but the people of all nations must eat to live. By virtue 
of her great agricultural possibilities, realized upon through the 
industry and enterprise of her people, the United States is the 
food purveyor for the world. In this simple fact lies greater 
strategic strength than in formidable armies and navies. 

J. D. Whelpley. 



